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A PROPOSAL 


FOR  THE 


GREATER  USE  OF  SILVER 


The  currency  controversy  is  growing  more  acute  every  day, 
and  as  it  may  reasonably  be  expected  that  the  Mone- 
tary Conference  in  Brussels  will,  at  their  adjourned 
meeting  in  May,  practically  decide  the  question,  for  at  least 
the  time  being,  whether  or  not  silver  is  to  be  reinstated  as 
legal  tender  in  international  monetary  settlements,  it  must 
be  interesting  to  everyone  to  hear  the  pros  and  cons  of  the 
various  policies  proposed  on  the  subject. 

The  difficulty  in  dealing  with  this  subject  is  the  vast  area 
the  controversy  covers  ; and  even  to-day,  in  spite  of  the  active 
agitation  of  the  Bimetallic  League,  it  is  hardly  safe  to  offer 
arguments  without  premising  the  history  of  silver,  and 
explaining  that  Bimetallism  is  not  a novelty,  but  existed, 
even  in  England,  from  time  immemorial  until  1798  in  an 
unquestioned  form,  and  though  it  was  tampered  with  in  1816 
by  England,  when  Lord  Liverpool  adopted  the  monometallic 
gold  standard,  Bimetallism  practically  continued  until  1873, 
as  the  mints  of  France  were  open  to  both  precious  metals, 
and  it  only  ceased  in  its  widest  sense  in  1873,  when  almost 
simultaneously  Germany,  France,  and  the  United  States 
closed  their  mints  to  the  free  coinage  of  silver,  and  thus 
deprived  the  white  metal  of  its  greatest  function — to  serve 
as  international  money. 

Again,  it  is  well  to  premise  that  Bimetallism  is  in  no  sense 
a form  of  Protection,  but  amounts  to  an  extension  of  Free 
Trade  through  its  promotion  of  a free  exchange  of  the  two 
precious  metals  which  are  recognised  in  the  world  as  money. 
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T le  consequence  of  the  demonetisatton  of  silver  has  been 
a Stei  dy  appreciation  of  the  yellow  metal ; for  ^ 

the  a -tions  of  the  three  above-mentioned  am  other  Powers 
c?eat;ran  excessive  demand  for  gold,  but  go'd  has  become 
scare  »r  of  late  years,  and  it  becomes  daily  more  clear  that 
there  is  not  sufficient  gold  in  the  world  to  keep  pace  with  its 
requ  rements  for  currency  purposes. 

1 he  scarcity  of  gold  is  not  a matter  of  argument  but  of 
fact  and  manifLts  itself  primarily  in  the  fall  of  the  gmd  price 
of  al  commodities;  and  secondarily,  m the  scramble  for  it  by 
all  i:ountries,  the  most  important 

occurred  in  the  Autumn  of  1890,  when  England  had  to  subj^t 
hers  df  to  the  ignominious  position  of  borrowing  ;^3,ooo,ooo 
fn  gold  from  her  neighbour  in  order  to  avert  a crisis  conse- 

quei  t on  the  celebrated  Baring  collapse. 

The  effects  of  the  restriction  in  the  demand  for  the  white 
met  d caused  by  closing  the  mints  was  intensified  by  large 
Tup  ilies  of  stei^,  owing“to  the  opening  out  of  the  railways  m 
the  Rocky  Mountains  and  the  lucky  finds  in  the  Broken  Hill 
of  Vustralia  It  may  be  as  well,  however,  to  mention  here, 
1;  "rquhe  an  erroneous  idea  that  a higher  price  would 
stin  Ite  production,  because  production  of  the  precious 
metals  in  the  first  instance  depends  on  the  veins,  and  as  far  as 
silver  goes,  larger  quantities  were  produced  when  the  mark e 
vP  e was  than  when  it  stood  at  6od.-  andsecondly,  there 
is  a much  greater  temptation  to  force  production  when  prices 
are  ImP  as  by  working  day  and  night  many  a mine  may  pay 
a d vidend,  whereas  working  the  usual  hours  only  would  mean 

doi  ig  so  at  a loss. 

The  fluctuations  in  the  price  of  silver,  indeed,  have  been 
occisioned  less  by  the  supplies  of  the  metal,  than  by  it 
T r toed  use,  and  in  particular  by  the  hopes  and  fears  current 
Iron  time  ti  time  regarding  its  rehabilitation  or  further 
abc  ndonment  for  monetary  purposes. 

It  is  well  established  now  that  nearly  all  the  professors  and 
teachers  of  political  economy  in  this  country  are  agreed  that 
du  Bimetallic  doctrine  is  both  scientifically  correc  and  prac- 
tic  ible  • in  fact,  it  may  be  said  that  it  is  now  mainly  opposed 
on  acciunt  of  the  questioned  advisability  of  putting  it  into 
or-  ctice  and  from  a dislike  to  making  any  change  in  our 
P -sent  system  ; and  no  doubt  it  seems  natural  that  people 
L )uld  b J more  sceptical  and  suspicious  m the  reform  of  their 
cu  -rency  than  almost  any  other  innovation  which  may  be 

pp  iposed. 
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To-day,  after  twenty  years  of  struggle,  the  friends  and  the 
foes  of  Bimetallism  may  be  classified  broadly  into  tvvo 
sections  : the  former  represent  the  producirig,  the  latter  the 
non-producing  classes.  The  reason  for  this  is  not  lar  to  seek  ; 
for  the  teachers  of  Bimetallism  naturally  first  appealed  to 
those  whose  sufferings  were  the  most  acute,  and  who  were 
most  directly  interested,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  but  mat 
those  were  the  manufacturing  and  agricultural  classes  1 he 
manufacturing  classes  suffer  because  they  are  largely 
dependent  for  their  customers  on  the  silver-using  countries 
it  being  calculated  that  900,000,000  people  arc  on  a silver 

standard  to-day. 

In  these  silver-using  countries  the  purchasing  power  of  the 
white  metal  has  practically  remained  stationary  for  the  last 
twenty  years,  and  the  suppliers  from  gold-using  countries  had 
to  adapt  the  price  of  their  wares  to  the  price  of  their  customers ; 
but  as  the  purchasing  power  of  gold  has  appreciated  35  per 
cent.,  and  the  fixed  charges  and  cost  of  transit  have  only  been 
decreased  by  a very  small  percentage,  the  reduction  in  the 
maro-in  had  to  come  out  of  the  profits  and  reserves  of  the 
producing  capitalists.  Unfortunately,  however,  margins  ot 
profit  and  reserves,  like  all  good  things,  come  to  an  end 
when  heavily  taxed  ; and  there  being  none  left,  the  time 
has  now  come  when  the  capitalist  has  to  reduce  the  wages 
of  his  workmen,  and  the  present  struggle  in  Lancashire, 
terrible  as  it  is,  is  only  a mild  forecast  of  what  will  happen 
if  an  attempt  be  made  throughout  all  trades  to  reduce  wages 
so  as  to  meet  the  further  appreciation  of  gold. 

The  wage-earners  will  of  course  resist  these  reductions, 
but  their  employers  will  have  no  difficulty  in  proving  their 
inability  to  meet  their  demands ; and  then  the  time  will  come 
when  both  will  direct  their  attention  to  their  standing  charges, 
and  they  will  insist  on  a reduction  of  rates  and  taxes,  do^ctor  s 
and  lawyer’s  bills.  Government  and  permanent  officials 
salaries,  etc.,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  that  struggle  will  be 

a fearful  one  and  endless. 

The  agricultural  classes  have  suffered  through  the  export 
of  produce  from  silver-using  countries  having  to  some  extent 
been  fostered  by  the  lall  in  the  gold  value  of  the  white  metal. 
In  those  countries  the  purchasing  power  of  their  standard 
money  has  practically  remained  stationar\-  for  tne  last  t\\  ^nty 
years,  and  the  exporter  to  gold-using  countries  has  been  able 
to  undersell  the  home  farmer  by  giving  away  the  lull  benefit 
offered  by  the  fall  of  his  currency  measured  in  gold,  without 
in  any  way  encroaching  on  his  own  margin  of  profit. 
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II  is  this  circumstance  which  has  been  lar^.;ely  responsible 
for  trivim^  the  wheat  culture  almost  entirely  out  ot  this 
coLin  ry,  because,  so  long  as  wheat  in  quantity  Irom  a silver- 
usiiu  country  is  offered  in  Mark  Lane,  so  long  will  the  price 
be  la.mlated'by  the  relative  value  of  the  day  between  silver 
and  ^mld.  When  the  farmers,  therefore,  state  to-day  that 
they  are  supposed  to  sell  corn  at,  say,  30^-,  whereas  they 
requ.re,  according  to  some  agricultural  authorities,  about  qow 
to  produce  it,  they  must  remember  that  while  the  proceeds 
of  t ieir  labours  are  being  regulated  by  the  fluctuations 
betv  ecu  the  two  precious  metals,  their  working  and  li\  ing 
exp<  mses  are  very  nearly  the  same  as  they  were  when  gold 
coul  1 only  purchase  about  two-thirds  of  the  commodities 
it  cm  buy  to-day.  No  better  confirmation  of  this  state- 
inert  exists  than  the  assertion  made  in  last  years  Budget 
Spe  "ch  that  the  doctors  were  making  larger  incomes  than  the 
cottm  ’lords,  and  the  lawyers  more  monc)'  than  the  coal- 
mine owners,  because,  as  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that 
Enc  land  is  in  a less  sanitary  condition  than  she  was  twenty 
vea -s  ago,  nor  that  her  population  is  more  quarrelsome  the 
onh-  sound  inference  to  be  drawn  from  it  is,  that  the  profits  of 
the  producing  classes  are  left  behind  in  the  race  by  the  fixed 
cha  ^ms  classes.  Yet  it  must  be  obvious  to  everyone  that  the 
fori  mr  are  the  wealth  producers  who  have  to  create  the  money 
witli  which  to  pay  the  latter,  and  it  is  only  when  the  former 
are  unable  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  latter  that  these  will 
hav3  at  first  to  draw  on  their  reserves,  and  then  teel  tae 
def  ression  the  former  are  feeling  now. 

It  may  be  said  with  truth  that  the  great  majority  of  the 
producing  classes  are  now  alive  to  the  fact  that  the  cause  of 
the  present  distress  is  the  monometallic  currency,  and  it  novv 
beh  oves  them  to  wage  the  war  in  the  camp  of  those  who  would 
not  allow  their  sympathies  to  be  enlisted  on  behalf  of  the  first 
sufisrers.  At  first,  they  have  to  teach  their  pupils  that  a 
uni/ersal  gold  standard  is  admitted  to  be  impossible  on 
account  of  the  insufficient  supply  of  gold,  and  that,  therefore 
unhss  Bimetallism  is  adopted,  the  present  policy  of  drift  will 

hai  e to  be  pursued. 

To  do  this,  and  still  to  carry  on  the  world’s  trade  at  a profit, 
wo  lid  necessitate  a constant  readjustment  of  fixed  charges  in 
accordance  with  the  appreciation  or  depreciation  of  gold  ; 1 ar- 
liament  would  have  thoroughly  to  overhaul  mimsters  and  all 
the  permanent  officials’  salaries  every  year.  To  adjust,  for 
instance,  the  Premier’s  salary  to-day,  would  mean  to  reduce  it 
from  i^5, 000  to  about  ;^3,ooo,  as  in  India  the  Viceroy  s salary, 
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measured  in  gold,  has  been  reduced  from  .^25,000  to  about 
^15,000;  all  rents,  all  taxes,  all  charges  made  by  the  fixed 
charges  class  would  have  to  be  readjusted  every  year  in 
accordance  with  the  fluctuations  of  the  relative  v'alue  of 
gold  and  commodities,  in  order  to  do  justice  to  cveiybody . 
By  adopting  such  a measure  no  doubt  the  primary  evil 
would  be  reduced,  namely,  the  unfair  stimulus  given  _ to 
the  producing  classes  of  silver-using  countries.  The  harassing 
fluctuations  in  prices  will  probably  increase  and  intensify 
the  periods  of  dislocation  so  often  consequent  on  them, 
and  thev^  will  continue  to  force  an  element  of  gambling 
on  ev^ery  transaction,  as  it  is  quite  impossible  foi  ^ all 
parties  handling  a commodity  to  secure  themselv’es  against 
loss  in  case  of  a sharp  rise  or  fall  during  the  peiiod. 
Bimetallism,  on  the  other  hand,  would  not  only  entirely  abolish 
fluctuations  between  the  two  precious  metals,  but  it  m ly 
reasonably  be  expected  that  it  would,  to  a certain  extent, 
diminish  the  fluctuations  in  all  commodities : for,  whereas  under 
a monometallic  currency  a greater  or  smaller  supply  might 
affect  prices  rated  to  the  metal  in  question,  past  history  shows 
that  the  average  output  of  the  two  precious  metals  varies  very 
much  less  than  the  output  of  either,  and  that  fact  alone  is 
bound  to  steady  prices,  if  they  are  linked  together. 

As  previously  stated,  it  is  the  remedy  and_  not  the  evil 
England  (who  alone  blocks  the  way  to  an  international 
settlement  of  the  question)  seems  to  deprecate,  and  her  fear 
seems  to  be  that  she  as  the  great  creditor  country  will  be 
the  loser  by  the  change,  that  she  will  be  inundated  wdth  silver, 
and  that  all  her  debtors  will  pay  her  off  in  silver. 


Primd  facie  this  objection  seems  worthy  of  consideration, 
but  it  is  hardly  an  obstacle,  as  there  seems  no  real  reason  why 
any  debtor  should  put  himself  out  of  the  way  to  pay  in  silver 
bullion  as  long  as  the  value  of  the  white  metal  is  fixed  in 
relation  to  gold  ; and  England  must  not  forget  that,  by  agree- 
ing to  accept  payments  in  gold  or  silver,  according  to  the 
option  of  her  debtor,  she  can  pay  or  lend  in  silver  according  to 
[ler  owm  option.  Therefore,  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that 
the  actual  stock  of  gold  she  now  holds  wall  be  diminished  ; and 
as  it  is  generally  expected  that  stability  of  prices  and 
extension  of  currency  will  stimulate  enterprise,  no  doubt 
British  capital  wall  be  in  greater  request  than  ever,  and  if  leall}- 
the  old  debtors  have  liquidated  their  obligations  in  silver,  this 
very  same  silver  will  readily  be  taken  by  new  people  for  new 
enterprises.  It  should  always  be  remembered,  however,  that 
foreign  countries  pay  for  our  exports,  and  for  the  interest  on 
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our  breign  loans  and  investments,  almost  entirely  in  corn- 
mod  ties," and  that  such  bullion  as  we  receive;  is  not  retained 
here  but  is  re-exported.  In  proof  of  this  it  may  be  mentioned 
that  whereas  it  was  estimated  that  twenty-five  years  ago  we 
had  ^ 1 20,000,000  of  gold  in  this  country,  the  last  estimates 
now  do  not  put  the  total  stock  (in  banks,  in  the  tills  of  shop- 
keepers, and  in  the  pockets  of  the  people)  as  more  than 
;^90,  300,000. 

I : will  no  doubt  take  some  time  to  open  the  British  public’s 
eyes  to  the  fact  that  there  is  no  danger  on  that  score  ; but  if 
noth  ng  is  done  to  re-establish  silver  during  the  sitting  of  the 
IMonetary  Conference  in  the  spring,  it  may  be  taken  for 
gran  :ed  that  the  Bimetallic  cause  will  be  put  back  for  an  indefi- 
nite jeriod,  and  in  the  meantime  industry  and  agriculture  will 
suffer  beyond  recall.  Surely,  then,  it  is  therefore  a matter  of 
urge  icy  to  propitiate  the  susceptibilities  of  those  who  are 
clinging  to  the  above-named  objections,  and  to  discuss  the 
question,  whether  anything  can  be  done  in  the  direction  of 
Bimitallism,  while  at  the  same  time  ov(;r-coming  these 
difficulties.  Nothing  ought  to  be  attemptc;d  unle.ss  it  has 
Bimetallism  as  its  ultimate  goal;  because  every  palliative 
wouid  necessarily  be  artificial,  unless  it  provides  for  a fixed 
ratic  between  the  two  metals  and  a practically  unlimited  use 
of  silver. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  may  be  reasonable  to  limit  the 
amo  mt  of  silver  which  a mint  is  obliged  to  coin,  so  as  to 
paci  y those  who  have  visions  of  “ walking  in  silver  up  to 
theii  necks,”  and  to  look  for  some  measure  how  to  induce 
cour  tries  to  use  gold  more  for  international  and  silver  for 
national  transactions,  in  order  to  pacify  those  who  are  afraid 
that  everyone  will  rush  and  pay  off  their  debts  in  silver. 
Prol  ably,  if  some  proposal  of  that  sort  was  made,  England 
might  see  her  way  sooner  to  agree  to  an  international 
arra  igement,  supposing,  for  instance,  the  following  were  to 
serv  ; as  a basis  ; — 

1.  The  mints  of  all  countries  to  be  opened  for  the 
coinage  of  silver  to  the  extent  of  £2  per  head  of  tlieir 
population  over  and  above  their  present  stock. 

2.  The  price  of  silver  to  be  fixed  at  40c/.  per  oz. 
for  the  first  fortnight  after  the  signature  of  this  agree- 
ment, and  to  be  increased  by  |th  of  a penny  every 
following  Stock  Exchange  settling  da>’  until  it  reaches 
58c/.  per  oz. 
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3.  Every  Government  to  furnish  a statement  once 
a year,  declaring  the  exact  amount  tendered  to  its 
mint  during  the  preceding  twelve  months. 

Though  silver  has  been  produced  from  time  immemorial, 
the  silver  money  in  the  world  does  not  exceed  about  £\  per 
head  of  the  population,  and  by  limiting  silver  free  coinage  to 
£2  per  head  of  the  world’s  population,  it  seems  as  if  no  very 
great  risk  would  be  incurred  by  any  individual  country,  and 
still  it  might  be  reasonably  expected  that  centuries  would  roll 
by  before  the  present  silver  stock  was  trebled.  It  also  seems 
quite  just  that  the  silver-using  countries  of  to-day,  and  those 
who  have  bought  large  stocks  of  silver  at  their  own  will, 
should  have  to  take  as  much  additional  silver  as  the  present 
gold-using  countries. 


The  price  of  silver  should  be  fixed  so  as  to  give  the  least 
disturbance,  and  though  everything  tends  to  the  belief  that 
the  old  ratio  will  ultimately  have  to  stand,  as  it  has  done  for 
centuries,  it  would  be  unwise  to  disturb  all  existing  contracts 
by  a violent  fluctuation,  and  it  seems  more  advisable  gradually 
to  return  to  that  ratio.  By  beginning  with  40^.  per  oz.  no 
great  disturbance  would  be  created  at  the  moment,  while  the 
gradual  advance  at  the  rate  of  6 per  cent,  per  annum  may 
make  silver  for  the  time  being  a good  investment ; but  the 
rise  would  be  too  gradual  to  make  it  worth  the  speculators’ 
while  to  rush  in  and  either  bear  or  bull  the  market,  and  in 
that  way  exchange  fluctuations  would  be  practically  stopped, 
and  anyone  could  tell  months  ahead  the  value  of  the  dollar 
and  the  rupee. 


To  those  who  may  possibly  reply  that  by  using  gold  for 
international  settlements  there  will  be  no  gold  left  in  the 
country,  it  may  be  useful  to  reply  that  there  will  be  no  greater 
strain  on  gold  than  there  is  now,  when  gold  is  both  inter- 
national and  national  legal  tender  ; so  that  there  is  no  reason 
to  believe  that  there  will  be  less  golden  sovereigns  in  the 
pockets  of  the  people;  besides  all  currency  matters  being  even, 
British  ingenuity  and  energy  is  such  that  England  will  soon 
recover  her  industrial  and  agricultural  prosperity,  and  the 
balance  of  trade  will  be  more  than  ever  in  her  favour. 

J.  SCHACK  SOMMER. 


Lloyd’s  House, 

Manchester. 
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